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Segroyt and Segroit (pp. xxxvii and xlix) ; Astret and Ystrad (pp. 
xlviii and 44, note). An irritating feature of the introduction is that the 
references are to the folios of the manuscript instead of to the pages in 
the text. The book contains a map of the honor and two elaborate 
tables of Welsh kindreds. 

S. K. Mitchell. 

Belgian Democracy: its Early History. By Henri Pirenne, Pro- 
fessor of Medieval and Belgian History, University of Ghent. 
Translated by J. V. Saunders, M.A., Second Master at Hymers 
College, Hull. (Manchester: University Press. 1915. Pp. 
xi, 250.) 

The Belgian historian introduces the English version of his volume, 
published originally in Belgium, 1910, with a fervent expression of his 
conviction that the vitality shown by Belgian towns at all stages of their 
past history is a certain proof that they will rebound anew from their 
present disasters. And surely the world will watch anxiously to see 
that prophecy come true and, while they are waiting, nothing should be 
more timely than a consideration of the past experiences of those same 
towns, often as hard as the conditions under which they are existing 
to-day. 

As often happens with a small volume, so much matter is compressed 
into the 243 pages of text that it is hard reading, although containing 
much that is suggestive and illuminating. M. Pirenne has already set 
forth his reasons elsewhere for believing that colonies of merchants and 
artisans, clustering just outside the walls of an abbey or a castle, formed 
the nucleus of the Netherland towns instead of the towns having orig- 
inated in mark communities as maintained by Vanderkindere. M. 
Pirenne's expositions of this opinion in his Histoire de Belgique and 
certain periodical articles are more interesting than in this new volume, 
because fuller and less condensed in statement. Here he reiterates the 
main points of argument and shows how the trading stations, the em- 
poria, more often termed portus, nestled naturally under the protection 
of fortresses, monasteries, or militant episcopal sees, lying conveniently 
on the highway of commerce. In these up-springing towns two elements 
existed side by side, the military castrum or episcopal cite, and the circle 
of poorters — colonizing free-traders in search of customers. Poorter is 
used in Netherland documents as synonymous with burger. It is curious, 
as M. Pirenne remarks, that the latter term, sprung from the loins of a 
stronghold, has been the parent of a word familiar in all European 
tongues as emblematic of the least militant of characteristics. Nothing 
could be more suggestive of antimilitaristic qualities than bourgeois! 
But the chief point brought out is that these poorters or trading colonists 
were freemen at the time of their settlement, no matter what their pre- 
vious history had been, and ready to make their own regulations for the 
management of their little community and that they did so. Certain 
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characteristics of medieval towns are, of course, by no means peculiar to 
the Netherlands. There were certain groups which developed on similar 
lines, and towns far apart and not akin were sometimes curiously alike. 
Lille and Arras, whose population is Latin, are the sisters of Ghent and 
Bruges, with their Germanic citizens, and conversely there is more 
affinity between Liege and Utrecht than between Utrecht and Amster- 
dam. The degree of actual democracy possessed by these communities 
is the main matter of interest and here is where one might take issue 
with the writer. He likens the commune to a hive or an ant-hill and 
differentiates it from either by the fact that the insect communities are 
managed on monarchical, the human on democratic, principles. Yet as 
M. Pirenne traces the development of Liege and Bruges — taken as 
types — it seems to be very clear that democracy, as understood to-day, 
existed in theory rather than practice, at least after the very earliest 
stages of the bodies corporate, if ever existent. They were very jealous 
organizations, those towns, and the non-burghers had about as many 
rights as the Uitlanders in South Africa before the Boer War. That is, 
power was vested not in the Demos but in the privileged, and those were 
privileged who had qualified in some other unit — a guild. And as it was 
in the town so it was in the constituent units of the town, the guilds. And 
when immunity was won it was jealously guarded. The French Revo- 
lution had to do levelling in other realms than those of aristocracy. But 
to see M. Pirenne at better range on this subject, turn to his article on 
"Les Villes Flamandes" {Annates de I' Est et du Nord, 1901) and for 
the further development of the topic to various chapters of his Histoire 
de Belgique, passim. 

The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., Sometime Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Enlarged from Original MSS. with 
Notes from Unpublished Diaries, Annotations, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. Edited by Nehemiah Curnock, assisted by Experts. 
In eight volumes. Standard Edition. (London: Robert 
Culley ; New York and Cincinnati : Methodist Book Concern. 
1910-1915.) 

John Wesley's Journal has long since taken its place as a classic in 
English literature, and is recognized by students of the eighteenth century 
as one of the important sources for the history of that period. In 
spite of these facts there has never been prepared a complete and ac- 
curate edition, and for some years past there has been considerable 
agitation, both in England and America, urging the publication of a new 
and complete edition of the Journal of John Wesley. For seven years 
students of Wesley and his century have been engaged in collecting 
material for this edition, and so great has been the amount of new ma- 
terial unearthed, since the edition was planned, that the publishers have 



